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ADDRESS TO THE LABOURING CLASSES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Friends and Fellow Coun- 
trymen ; 
Consequences of 
the most important nature to the 
well-being of society, and which 
have followed the gradual but 


constantly increasing adoption of 


scientific power for the produc- 


tion of nearly all manufactured 


goods, are at this moment exhi- 
biting themselves in formidable 
array. : 

Enormous wealth on the one 
side characterizes the higher or- 
ders of society, deplorable po- 
verty, and in a thousand in- 
stances positive and absolute 
want, on the other side, charac- 
terize the working orders of so- 
ciety. As natural and necessary 
effects of such an unhealthy, such 
a deeply diseased state of things, 
we have misery increasing, in- 
toxication increasing, crime in- 
creasing, with all their dreadful 
consequences, premature death, 
debility of mind, heart, and 
body, and the penalties of broken 
social laws. 

The ‘middle classes are not 
exempt from many of the results 


of this ill-assorted arrangement 


Vou. lV, 


of society, neither are the higher 
orders free from all the pain and 
evil resulting therefrom. But 
remember, my friends, the pri- 
mary cause of all this wretched- 
ness lies not with the — higher 
classes, neither with the middle 
classes, nor with yourselves, 
nor with the improvements of 
machinery ; but entirely in that 
erroneous arrangement of our 
domestic, social, and commer- 
cial affairs, by means of which 
machinery is made to compete 
with and against human labour, 
and of course to the detriment 


-_ of the human labourer, instead of 


co-operating with him and for 
him, to his advantage and com- 
fort. 

Therefore, my friends, be care- 
ful, and when you clearly per- 
ceive the facts in ali their bear- 
ings, you will be careful never 
to attach blame to this person or 
that person, this order or that 
order, for the effects of a cause 
utterly unforeseen by them, and, 
if foreseen, beyond their power 
to control or prevent. 

You have only to consider for 
a moment, that if in infaney you 
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and the higher orders of society 
had been made to change places, 
theirs would in that case be now 
the lot of poverty, yours of 
wealth ; so that while the merely 
accidental circumstance of birth 
prevented you from being rich 
and them from being poor, it is 
clear that the error must be in 
the system of society, and not in 
the men. 

Such a state of things as the 
present cannot last for ever, 
caunot last long. A crisis is 
evidently approaching, and come 
it must soon; for the unceasing 
complaints of the labouring 
classes, joined with the generous 
efforts of all the good and en- 
lightened men of the country, 
and the anxious desire of the 
government to better the condi- 
tion of the poor, cannot fail to 
produce some great changes in 
the political and social arrange- 
ment of Great Britain. 

I address you, my friends, be- 
cause in this crisis you will have 
to bear a considerable share, 
and upon yourselves will, in a 
great measure, depend the de- 
gree of good which these changes 
of affairs will secure to you. 

You must prepare for this 
crisis, and that immediately. 
Without considering you as en- 
tirely ignorant, I advise you to 
seek every hour to become more 
intelligent ; for by intelligence a- 
lone can you really better your 
condition, or resist the tempta- 
tions into which your present 
state may lead you. Without 
considering you as entirely de- 
void of charity, 1 entreat you 
to seek to become more chari- 
table, for by that chief of virtues 
alone will you be able to forgive 
others those wrongs inflicted on 
you, for which in their place you 


would have wished to be for- 
given. Without considering you 
as entirely prone to intoxication, 
I implore you to seek to become 
more temperate in the use of in- 
toxicating liquors; for by tem- 
perance alone can you preserve 
your morals, your health, your 
strength, and your usefulness. 
Be intelligent, be charitable, be 
temperate, and whatever the 
changes may be, society is des- 
tined to undergo, or from what- 
ever source their commencement 
may spring, your lot must be 
improved, and your amelioration 
must be accompanied with ad- 
vantages to all. 

I should also advise you to be 
as economical as possible ; never 
lose sight of any opportunity of 
practising this duty. Be econo- 
mical of your wages, and ‘never 
expend one farthing uselessly ; 
for whatever a poor man expends 
uselessly, he expends mischie- 
vously, since he debars himself 
of future comfort (perhaps in 
illness or in old age) to the same 
amount that he has thus wasted 
the means of securing it. Ex- 
pend your wages in the most ad- 
vantageous manner to yourselves, 
your wives,’ and your children ; 
and this you may do by purehas- 
ing all that you require for 
your consumption, at co-operative 
stores, where goods are to be 
bought as good as anywhere 
else, and much cheaper; and 
bear in mind, that by becoming 
members of trading associations, 
you will eventually, my friends, 
be enabled to enjoy the full and 
entire fruits of your labour and 
skill. 

Be economical too of your 
time, and above all things shun 
the public house and the gin 
shop : avoid those two sources of 
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immeasurable misery as you 
would the thing you most dreaded 
in the world. Remain at home, 
and there enjoy with your family 
a moderate portion of whatever 
you may think necessary to 
strengthen you after the fatigues 
of the day, and thus present to 
your children the beneficial ex- 
ample of domestie affection, tem- 
perance, and sobriety... Endea- 
vour, my friends, to practise all 
these things, and inculcate the 
same principles in the minds of 
your children, and all upon whom 
you have any influence. 

There is yet another danger 
you may have to avoid, another 
temptation you may have to re- 
sist : I allude to the incitements, 
which unwise and irrational men 
may try to raise within you, 
to oppose with violence the higher 
classes of society, and revenge 


yourselves with outrage upon 
your supposed enemies. Avoid 
these unwise feelings, for be 
assured that peace and harmony 
among all classes of men, can 
alone produce and permanently 
secure the benefits, which your 
best friends are now active to 
obtain for you. 

In conciusion, my friends and 
fellow countrymen, I again im- 
plore you to do all that I have 
suggested to be done ; and I can- 
not take leave of you without ex- 
pressing my firm opinion, that if 
you do follow my advice, advan- 
tages will fall to you and your 
children much greater than you 
can even imagine, anentire free- 
dom from poverty or the fear of 
it, and the possession of virtue, 
comfort, and happiness. 

EpiTor. 





DR. SOUTHEY’S COLLOQUIES ON THE PROGRESS AND 
PROSPECTS OF SOCIETY. 


We have made a selection, we 
hope a judicious one, of those 
passages from the above named 
work, which we deemed would be 


most interesting to-our Readers. - 


Many if not all of the extracts, 
we think are of considerable im- 
portance at the present time, 
when the minds of men are 
deeply engaged in the inquiry as 
to the causes and ‘remedies of 
national distress. Their value is 
rather heightened too, or to speak 
more currectly, their efficiency 
to convince the judgments of 
some persons is rather increased, 
by the consideration of the source 
whence they have flowed. Dr. 
Southey has so firm a footing in 
the approbation of so many, that 


we really augur much good from 
the appearance of this work ; and 
although he has not advocated so 
strenuously, or so positively, the 
ee-operative form of society as 
we had expected, he has yet, by 
exposing most manfully the ne- 
cessarily attending evils of the 
present system, given to our 
views a negative approval ‘and 
support: indeed he has done 
more, he has recommended the 
foundation of co-operative com- 
munities (slightly modified) by 
Stating, that their effect would 
be ‘* the bettering the condition 
of the working classes in every 
way, moral and physical.” Ina 
literary point of view, we think 
that this work will shed a fresh 
C 2 
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lustre on the fame of its amiable 
author, a fame already among the 
brightest of contemporary genius. 

It. may be as well to observe, 
that the dialogue is carried on 
between the spirit of Sir Thomas 
More and Robert Southey un- 
der the appellation of Monte- 
sinos. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
WORLD. 


Montesinos. ‘There is no opi- 
nion from which I should so 
hardly be driven, and so reluc- 
tantly part, as the belief that the 
world will continue to improve, 
even as it has hitherto conti- 
nually been improving ; and that 
the progress of knowledge and 
the diffusion of Christianity will 
bring about at last, when men 
become Christians in reality as 
well as in name, something like 
that Utopian state of which phi- 
lesophers have loved to dream ; 
like that millennium, in which 
saints as well as enthusiasts have 
trusted. 

Sir Thomas More. Yo you 
hold that this consummation 
must of necessity come to pass, 
or that it depends in any degree 
upon the course of events, that 
is to say, upon human actions ? 

Mont. 1 believe that the 
happy consummation which I de- 
. sire is appointed and must come 
to pass; but that when it will, 
depends upon the obedience of 
man to the will of God, that is, 
upou human actions. ~ 

More. You hold then, that 
the human race will one day at- 
tain the utmost degree of general 
virtue, and thereby general hap- 
piness, of which humanity is ca- 
pable. Upon what do you found 
this belief? 


Mont. The opinion is stated 
more broadly than I should 
choose to advance it. I will put 
the proposition in a less dis- 
putable form. A happier con- 
dition of society is possible than 
that in which any nation is ex- 
isting at this time, or has at any 
time existed. The sum both of 
moral and physical evil may be 
greatly diminished by good laws, 
good institutions, and good go- 
vernments. Moral evil cannot 
indeed be removed, unless the 
nature of man were changed ; 
and that renovation is only to be 
effected in individuals, and in 
them only by the special grace 
of God. Physical evil must al- 
ways to a certain degree be in- 
separable from mortality! But 
both are so much within the 
reach of human institutions, that 
a state of society is conceivable 
almost as superior to that of 
England in these days, as that 
itself is superior to the condition 
of the tattooed Britons, or of the 
Northern pirates from whom we 
are descended. Surely this be- 
lief rests upon a_ reasonable 
foundation, and is supported by 
that general improvement (al- 
ways going on if it be regarded 
upon the great scale) to which 
all history bears witness. 

More. I admit that such an 
improved state of society as 
you contemplate is possible, and 
that it ought always to ‘be kept 
in view :—but the error of sup- 
posing it too near, or fancying 
that there is a short road to it, 
is, of all the errors of the times, 
the most pernicious. It is im- 
portant you should distinctly un- 
derstand the nature and extent 
of your expectations upon that 
head. Is it upon the Apocalypse 
that you rest them ? 
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Mont. My hopes are derived 
from the Prophets and the Evan- 
gelists. Believing in them with 
a calm and settled faith, with that 
consent of the will, and heart, 
and: understanding, which consti- 
tutes religious belief, I find in 
them the clear annunciation of 
that kingdom of God upon earth, 
for the coming of which Christ 
himself has taught and com- 
manded us to pray.—I know 
that the world has improved; | 
see that it is improving; and I 
believe that it will continue to 
improve in natural and certain 
progress. Good and evil -prin- 
ciples are widely at work: a 
crisis ts evidently approaching ; 
it may be dreadful, but I can 
have no doubts concerning the 
result. Black and ominous as 
the aspects may appear, I regard 


them without dismay. 


MR. OWEN AND HIS SYSTEM. 


Mont. If you propose to 
render civilization complete by 
extending it to those classes 
who are brutalized by the inst- 
tutions of society, half the per- 
sons whom you address will ask 
how this is to begin? and the 
other half, where it-is to-end >— 
Undoubtedly both are grave 
questions. Owen of Lanark in- 
deed would answer both; but 
because he promises too much, 
no trial is made of the good 
which his schemes might proba- 
bly perform. 

More. In your opinion then 
he has shown how the beginning 
might be made, 

Mont. If 1 were his country- 
man, I would class. him in a triad 
as one of the three men who have 
in this generation given an im- 


penditure. 


pulse to the moral world. Clark- 
son and Dr. Bell are the other 
two. 

Mont. There is nothing in 
the practical part of Owen’s po- 
lity to exclude religious laws : 
and indeed so far as his scheme 
of society might easily and bene- 
ficially be put in execution, it 
would strengthen their influence ; 
its purport and effect being, 
That private hearts may unto public 

ends 
Still governed be by order’s easy 
reins. 

More. What then are the ad- 
vantages, which, according to 
your view of the subject, might 
be expected from the Owenite 
plan, modified as you think it 
ought to be ? 

Mont. To the individuals so 
associated, I am persuaded the 
benefit would not fall short of 
what these speculators propose 
to themselves. And to society 
at large, there would be the 
great and unequivocal good of 
exalting one whole class, and 
that a numerous one; bettering 
their condition in every way, 
moral and physical; increasing 
their respectability, their com- 
forts, their means, and their ex- 
This further advan- 
tage would arise, that, as no 
person would be admitted into 
such a community, unless his 
character would bear inquiry, 
nor be allowed to continue in it, 
if he deserved his expulsion, the 
members would virtually be 
bound to their good behaviour ; 
and the evil of a defective order 
would be remedied as far as such 
associations might extend. 
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IMPERFBCTIONS AND BVILS OF 
SOCIETY AS IT IS. 


More. Of what avail are pre- 
cepts, when the whole tendency 
of your institutions, and the 
whole practice of society, coun- 
teract them? The object of a 
good and wise man in this 
transitory state of existence 
should be to fit himself for a 
better, by controlling the un- 
worthy propensities of his na- 
ture, and improving all its better 
aspirations ; to do his duty first 
to his family, then to his neigh- 
bours, lastly to his country and 
his kind; to promote the wel- 
fare and happiness of those who 
are in any degree dependent 
upon him, or whom he has the 
means of assisting, and never 
wantonly to injure the meanest 
- thing that lives; to encourage, 
as far as he may have the power, 
whatever is useful and ornamen- 
tal in society, whatever tends to 
refine and elevate humanity ; to 
store his mind with such know- 
ledge as it is fitted to reccive, 
and he is able to attain; and so 
to employ the talents committed 
to his charge, that when the ac- 
count is required, he may hope 
to have his stewardship ap- 
proved. It should not seem dif- 
ficult. to do this; for nothing 
can be more evident, than that 
men are and must be happy in 
proportion as their lives are 


conformed to such a scheme of _ 


Divine philosophy. And _ yet, 


think you there are ten men in 
a generation who act thus ? 
Mont. Society has an origi- 
nal sin in its constitution, as 
certain as the mysterious disease 
of human nature. We are born 


and bred in it, and frem the 
highest to the lowest, even those 
whose dispositions would lead 
them to better things, are put 
out from. childhood, and as. it 
were bound over to the service 
of the world ! 

More. ‘There is an example 
before our eyes. Yonder chil- 
dren are on their way to a ma- 
nufactory, where they pass six 
days out of seven, from morning 
till night. Is it likely that the 
little they learn at school on the 
seventh (which ought to be their 
day of recreation as well as rest), 
should counteract the effects of 
such an education, when the 
moral atmosphere wherein they 
live and move and have their 
being is as noxious to the soul, 
as the foul and tainted air which 
they inhale is to their bodily 
constitution ? What then shall 
we say of the manufacturing 
system, which in its direct con- 
séquences debases all who are 
engaged in it? A system that 
employs men unremittingly in 
pursuits unwholesome for the 
body and unprofitable for the 
mind; a system in which the 
means are so bad, that any re- 
sult would be dearly purchased 
at such an expense of human 
misery and degradation, and the 
end so fearful, that the worst 
calamities which society has 
hitherto endured may be deemed 
light in comparison with it? 

Mont. Like the whole fabric 
of our society it has been the 
growth of circumstances, not a 
system foreplanned, foreseen, 
and deliberately chosen. Such 
as it is we have inherited it, or 
rather fallen into it, and must 


get out of it as well as we can. . 
We must do our best to remeve | 
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its evils, and to mitigate them 
while they last, and to modify, 
and reduce 7¢, till only so much 
remains as is indispensable for 
the general good. ‘They are in- 
deed miserable politicians who 
mistake wealth for welfare in 
their estimate of national pros- 
perity. Yet the manufacturing 
system is a necessary stage in 
the progress of society, and from 
the consequences of that skill in 
machinery, which such a system 
alone could have produced, we 
may expect ultimately to obtain 
the greatest advantages of sci- 
ence and civilization at the least 
expense of human labour. 

More. ©O Montesinos! the 
mammon of unrighteousness hath 
made the ‘‘ heart of this people 
fat, and hath made their ears 
heavy, and hath shut their 
eyes!” Too truly must it be 
said, that every man oppresses 
his neighbour, or is struggling 
to oppress him. ‘The landlord 
racks his tenant; the farmer 
grinds the labourer. Through- 
out the trading part of the com- 
munity every one endeavours to 
purchase at the lowest price, 
and sell at the highest, regard- 
less of equity in either case. Bad 


as the feudal times were, they. 


were less injurious than these 
commercial ones, to the kindly 
and generous feelings of human 
nature, and far, far more favour- 
able to the principles of honour 
and integrity. 

Mont. There, Sir Thomas, 
you touch upon the second cause 
which is likely, in a less degree 
perhaps, but in a worse manner 
to affect the commercial prospe- 
rity of Great Britain. In the com- 
petition of trade, one ill principle 
sometimes counteracts another, 
and yet both being ill, work for 


ill, though an incidental good may 
be occasioned. ‘The tradesman 
is not more desirous to obtain a 
high price from what in your 
days were called his chapmen, 
than he is to undersell his fel- 
low dealers. The point of emu- 
lation between rival manufac- 
turers, is not so much who shall 
send forth the best goods, but 
who the cheapest; flimsy articles 
are thus manufactured for rapid 
sale, and for the foreign market. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY AND POPU- 
LATION. 


Mont. There is no floating 
at ease upon the agitated waters 
of our society; they who cannot 
struggle and swim, and buffet 
the waves that buffet them, 
must sink. Never was there so 
stirring an age as the present. 
In these days, perhaps, there is 
not one man in a thousand (ex- 
cept among the higher families) 
who, if he lives to manhood, is 
buried with his fathers. 

More. This is no happy stage 
of society, no wholesome state 
of things for the human heart. 
There is evil, great evil, ia this 
disruption of natural ties, this 
tions, this premature dissolution 
ofthem. Those circumstances are 
as little favourable to happiness 
as they are conformable in their 
consequences to the order of 
nature, which compel or tempt 
rational and reflective beings to 
dispose of their children, as ani- 
mals who are regulated in their 
affections by mere instinct act 
towards their offspring, when the 
course of instinct is fulfilled. 

Mont. But it is an evil of 
necessity %n our system. Even 
with all these outlets, every walk 
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of life is crowded in this country. 
There are more labourers than 
can find employ, more artificers 
in every craft than can earn a 
livelihood. Where there is busi- 
ness enough for one tradesman, 
three or four compete for it. 

More. According to the pic- 
ture you have drawn, there must 
be sume among you ready to 
look on the plague itself as a 
blessing, sent by the Almighty 
to clear off a superfluous popu- 
lation. 

Mont. We have indeed meta- 
politicians, whose theories upon 
this subject tend quite as much 
to derogate from the goodness of 
God, and in a greater degree to 
harden the heart of men. You 
must not suppose that our poli- 
tical economists seek in the 
Bible for instruction! Moral 
considerations are allowed no 
place in their philosophy, how 
much less then should religion 
be found there? Every thing is 
gross and material in that phi- 
losophy, it is of the earth, 
earthy; and not of earth as it 
came from the hands of that be- 
neficient and all-wise Creator, 
who saw that it was good; but 
as it has been rendered by man, 
where the filth and refuse of a 
crowded and ill-ordered society 
have accumulated, and the waters 
of its broken conduits and the 
contents of its sewers have met 
and stagnated, and altogether 
has become rank, noxious, pu- 
trescent, and pestilential. Their 
philosophy is the growth of 
such a compost! ‘They discover 
the cause of all our difficulties 
and evils, not in the constitution 
of society, but of human nature.— 
Although of England itself, which 
is so much the most improved 
of.the United Kingdoms, more 


than a sixth part is at this time 
uncultivated, and a far larger 
proportion of Wales and Scotland, 
and the Sister Island; though 
we have in our colonies tracts 
of habitable land equal in extent 
to the whole surface of habitable 
Europe; they will not perceive 
that there is room either at 
home or abroad, for what they 
call our surplus population ; and 
instead of enlarging the hive, or 
sending out swarms, as nature 
indicates, and the plainest po- 
licy enjoins, they advise us to 
starve the bees, that so they 
may be prevented from breed- 
ing! ‘They have made them- 
selves so incapable of seeing the 
immediate and ready remedy, 
which earth and ocean offer us, 
that this is the alternative they 
choose, this the remedy they 
prescribe. 

More. The wisdom of the 
heart is wanting there. States- 
men seem hitherto as little to 
have dreamt of the good, which 
it is in their power to effect, as 
sailors of the American and Aus- 
tralian regions, before the age 
of maritime discovery. Tuey 
HAVE NOT YET HAD FAITH 
ENOUGH IN GOODNESS TO BE- 
LIEVB IN THE MORAL MIRACLES, 
WHICH BENEVOLENCE AND ZEAL 
ARE ABLE TO PERFORM. If at any 
time they have entertained a 
serious wish for bettering the 
condition of their fellow-crea- 
tures, the difficulties which they 
see before them have appeared 
like mountains in the way; and 
yet had they faith but as a grain 
of mustard seed, those moun- 
tains might be removed. ‘There 
is abundant room in this country 
and its colonies, for any possi- 
ble increase of population, till 
the end of time. Only let the 
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poor and indigent be placed 
where they may ‘* labour for 
that which satisfieth” and ‘* the 
earth will give seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater ;” 


they shall build houses and in- 
habit them; and the solitary 
places shall be glad, and the 
desart shall rejoice. 





LETTERS FROM A LIBERAL. No. I. 


To the Editor. 


SIR 5 

I know not whether 
the name I bear is a letter of 
credit to yourself, and the rea- 
ders of your magazine ; but if 
net, perhaps a longer acquain- 
tance may bring about good fel- 
lowship, and a familiarity with 
each other’s principles. But that 
I may not already be thought too 
familiar, let us mutually imagine 
all the civil things which are 
alternately responded on such 
an occasion : and thus the first 
show of civilities being over, 
we are ready for mutual congra- 
tulations on each other’s exer- 
tions and prospects. 

Our further acquaintance may 
lead to an approach of union of 
sentiments ; but keeping this 
idea as a pleasing but dimly seen 


vista, let us look at our pre-— 


sent situations. And while I 
congratulate you on recent cir- 
cumstances, let it be understood, 
these circumstances are as much 
objects of pleasure to a liberal 
as to a co-operative ; are what 
he would have toiled to have 
brought about; and which he 
views but as the forerunner of 
more important changes. 

I point to one in particular, 
as affecting all parties who de- 
sire a change in ‘‘ the matters 
which be.” ‘There appears to 
be a universal feeling, that some 


great change must take place 
shortly; and (whether the feel- 
ing be parent of the expectation 
or not) that its form will be dis- 
covered during the approaching 
session of Parliament. 

And this, Mr. Editor, is what 
I would congratulate you on; 
not complimentary, but as a 
mutual advantage gained. For 
if the desired measures come 
not from the legislature, the 
necessity which gave rise to 
this universal expression will 
still exist, — will still be heard, 
and relief will arise phenix-like 
from the quarter where the ne- 
cessity pressed most heavily. 

All parties look forward to 
the coming session of parlia- 
ment, with greater interest than 
ever attended the eve of any 
former one. Among the rest, 
none appear more conspicuous 
than Mr. Owen. As if with 
the presentiment of a_ great 
general, who feels when and 
where the battle must be fought, 
he has mustered all his forces, 
and taken a more _ prominent 
station in the public view; and 
through the medium of the 
public press, made himself and 
principles known to many men 
who scarcely before knew of his 
name. He expects the legisla- 
ture to canvass his views for the 
amelioration of mankind; the 
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public generally look for some 
measure of relief; and the “ or- 
ders” are preparing to hold 
fast. 

But Jet not the public, nor 
Mr. Owen, “‘lay the flattering 
unction to their souls,” that 
they will have their desires, or 
that parliament will be friendly 
to them. Parliament’s time is 
taken up in preparing and re- 
ceiving estimates; in passing 
bills for the formation of new 
roads and county prisons; in 
voting money for the building of 
palaces; and last, though not 
least, in hearing, sometimes 
patiently, sometimes impatiently, 
the wise sayings of its sons. 
Can any one then be so unrea- 
sonable as to snppose that Par- 
liament will have time to listen 
to such a vague idea as the ame- 
lioration of mankind? If sucha 
plan should be introduced tu 
their notice, it will be treated 
like a baby among schoolboys ; 
dandled by one ; awkwardly ca- 
ressed by another; receive a 
forced smile from a third ; and, 
finally, given back to its nurse 
as impracticable. 

To receive the attention it 
deserves, its name must be 
changed. Let it be called, or 
disguised under the appellation 
of a new system of Poor Laws, 
—or even under the general, 
but well-known name of Reform. 
It might then stand a good 
chance of being discussed and 
honourably dismissed. 

Perhaps Mr. Owen has ex- 
pectations of its being brought 
out by Government. If his ex- 

ctations be founded on facts, 
it will be but a part of his 
system, and under a different 
vame and dress. Government 


will not, and cannot bring for- 
ward his plan of co-operation 
for the approbation of parlia- 
ment, and for conclusive rea- 
sons, which will form the sub- 
ject of another letter. 

We must not place reliance on 
the high powers, but on our- 
selves. Every one who is not 
linked to certain measures, must 
wish Mr. Owen success — for 
in adopting his plan, those things 
must be cleared away which the 
country wish removed ; and for 
the rest, men are content to 
follow the course of events, and 
the changes which duration of 
time produces. 

My object has been and will 
be, to show whom we are to 
trust, and whom distrust: not 
to discourage, but to throw us 
back on our own strength for 
support, And our strength (and 
by ws 1 mean those who wish 
well to co-operation, either as a 
new form of society, or a means 


_of getting rid of old abuses and 


unhappiness) is only apparently 
contemptible. The demon of 
distress is opening the hearts 
and minds of men for the recep- 
tion of truths which have been 
neglected; and while we are 
harrowed with his progress, we 
are cousoled by the reflection, 
that all partial evil will be uni- 
versal good. 

I anticipate that the next ses- 
sion of parliament will be all—a 
common but expressive word will 
finish the sentence. 

Were I to choose a motto for 
our legislature for the next 
session, it would be from the 
mouth of Shylock, ‘*‘ Upon what 
compulsion ?” 

FuTuRvs. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING CO-OPERA- 
TIVE KNOWLEDGE. 


We copy from the ‘* Weekly 
Free Press, and Co-operative 
Journal,” the following extracts 
relative to a meeting of the 
above association; originally, we 
believe, founded by that enligh- 
tened friend of education, and 
ardent supporter of all measures 
tending to human improvement, 
P. O. Skene, Esq. The report 
of the soviety is important, as 
it assures us of the great and 
still advaneing progress of co- 
operation. There are now 172 
associations in the country, and 
others about forming. We think 
the society most deserving of the 
support of all friends to the 
working classes; and all among 
the working classes, who can 
spare out of their earnings four 
shillings per annum, which may 
be paid weekly ; and what work- 
ing man is there (who is in em- 
ployment) that cannot afford one 
penny per week? We take this 
opportunity of doing jystice to 
the ‘* Free Press,” and when we 
say that we were really ignorant 
of the opinions which. the able 
editor had put forth in that paper 


. regarding co-operation, until the 


other day (for the last time we 
had any thing to do with that 
journal the editor was anti-co- 
Operative); we hope he will 
forgive us, not having noticed 
in our last, his very powerful 
and judicious support of the 
cause. 


On Thursday the 13th ult. the 
above named association held its 
third quarterly public meeting in 


the theatre of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, Southampton Build- 
ings. 
_ Mr. S. Tucker, who was 
voted to take the chair, opened 
the business of the meeting ina 
neat address, in which he briefly 
explained the objects of Co-ope- 
rative Societies ; and especially 
of the British Association. Their 
objects were the development 
and removal of those causes 
which now produced so much 
misery among the working clas- 
ses of society, and the creation 
of those means by which they 
would be raised to that state of 
independence, virtue, and hap- 
piness, to which they were na- 
turally entitled. The end of co- 
operation, he said, was, in one 
word, to ensure for the creators 
of all wealth that rank in society 
which they ought to enjoy ; and 
that, too, without encroaching 
on the rights of any other class 
of society. 

Mr. G. Sxeng, the secretary, 
then read the minutes of the last 


meeting, and also the Report, 


from which we make the follow- 
ing extracts. 

** Your Committee have to lay 
before you a detail of sume very 
important facts in the progress 
of co-operation ; and also to beg 
of you, as well as all co-opera- 
tors, to assist by every means in 
your power, so that nothing may 
be left undone, which can in any 
way bring about the objects of 
this association. It may not be 
improper to remind you that 
these objects are, Ist, To pro- 
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mote co-operative knowledge, or 
that knowledge which may hasten 
the aduption of co-operative 
principles; such as a perfect 
knowledge of human nature in 
all its relations to other beings ; 
a correct knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of human society, of all 
natural sciences, of all improve- 
ments in arts, and of all other 
useful things, whether they be 
immediately conducive to the re- 
gulation and management of co- 
operative societies, or to their 
manufactures and trade. 2d. 
To communicate a knowledge of 
the best methods of forming co- 
operative associations. 3d. To 
establish exchanges between co- 
operative societies, or the sale 
of their produce, through ba- 
zaars or other depots for that 
purpose. 4th. To publish such 
knowledge as may in any way be 
serviceable to individuals or to 
society, either by cheap tracts 
or other publications. 5th. To 
publish the most useful statis- 
tical details of the co-operative 
societies, so that a more perfect 
relationship may be established 
between the members of new 
societies. 6th. To register the 
names and occupations, as well 
as talents of the co-operators. 
7th. To unite the co-operators, 
so thet they may resist the me- 
naces of those who oppose their 
march towards the peace and 
happiness of all mankind. 8th. 
To succour and protect such as 
may make efforts to produce the 
mighty change we have in view, 
with money, information, em- 
ployment, or personal assistance, 
whenever they become opposed 
by ignorance or power. 9th. 
To establish the best schools for 
the edycation of the children of 
nur common family. 10th. To 
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dispatch co-operative missiona- 
ries, capable of communicating 
to others the most practical 
knowledge of co-operation. 11th. 
To open halls for public discus- 
sions, and saloons for lecturing 
on co-operation and the scien- 
ces; as well as publie libraries 
and reading rooms, where the 
poor shall be entitled to the 
same privileges and advantages 
which the richer part of society 
now enjoy. 

‘* The first object of the associa- 
tion has been effected, to a great 
extent, by the gratuitous servi- 
ces of the secretary, and a sub- 
committee of correspondence, 
who have devoted their time to 
the duties of office in such a 
manner as to merit the approba- 
tion of all co-operators.. Also, 
by members of this association 
attending the public meetings 
called to form co-operative socie- 
ties of the working classes, 
where several of them have ex- 
plained the subjects of co-opera- 


tion, as laid down by Mr. Owen, 


the benevolent founder of our 
social views. This object of the 
association has likewise been 
powerfully aided by the publica- 
tion. of letters to the secretary, 
in the Weekly Free Press news- 
paper, which continues its effi- 
cient support to the association, 
and to the cause. 

‘¢The number of members of 
this association has increased 
this quarter to 508, making an 
increase of 145 over the fast 
quarter. But your committee 
feel it incumbent on them to 
declare, that such as become in 
arrears with their subscriptions 
must return their tickets to the 
collector in their respective so- 


cieties. ‘ 
‘¢ The number of co-operative 
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associations has increased in the 
quarter to 172, making an in- 
crease of 53 societies over the 
number existing last quarter. 

‘* The funds of the association 
are adequate to meet the present 
expenses; but unless thé co- 
Operators support the associa- 
tion, its objects cannot be carried 
into full effect. The demands on 
the association require the sole 
time of individuals to attend to 
them, who must be remunerated 
for their services.” 

Mr. Owen being loudly called 
for, stepped forward, and was 
received with enthusiastic and 
long continued cheering. As 
soon as he could obtain a hear- 
ing, he proceeded to address the 
meeting to the following effect : 
— My friends, I have been 
much gratified by what I have 
heard to night. There is only 
one thing which you want, to 
secure the consummation of your 
wishes; that is, knowledge, 
which does not pertain to the 
present state of society; but 
without it there is no value in 
co-operation. That system re- 
quires that we should know 
what kind of beings we are, 
and how we should act to 
secure tho greatest amount of 
benefit to all. 
far from acquiring. You have 
the victory straight before you, 
and nothing can deprive you of 
it; the events that are going 
forward are sure to secure it for 
you (Cheers). You have only 
to persevere — to be patient and 
assiduuus in acquiring real know- 
ledge. 1 have heard it said by 
some of the speakers this even- 
ing, that we are the creatures of 
the circumstances which sur- 
round us. Now if we are so, 


all that has preceded has been 
the consequence of the circum- 


This you are not 
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stances previously existing. Let 
us, therefore, never be angry 
with what has been, or with 
what is. Do not Jet us call forth 
any angry feelings, in conse- 
quence of what has been unavoid- 
able. Let us not blame any 
parties or individuals, for they 
are blameless. But Jet our minds 
be employed in ascertaining what 
change can be effected in these 
circumstances by which all are 
surrounded — how what is vici- 
ous and unfavourable to happi- 
ness may be removed, and the 
means by which we may create 
other circumstances which will 
produce for us all that is bene- 
ficial. None will do this for you, 
you must do it for yourselves, 
and you will only do it—not by 
acquiring the common learning 
of the world, but by obtaining real 
knowledge. By real knowledge, 
I mean knowledge derived from 
facts, and consistent in all its 
parts. It is this that will gra- 
dually lead you from the poverty 
in which you now are, till you 
secure for yourselves, at all 
times, the full amount of the 
best of every thing that is bene- 
ficial for: human nature. You 
shall secure this, not only for 
yourselves, but render it perma- 


‘nent fer your children, and chil- 


dren’s children, to the latest pos- 
terity. But there is one part of 
the subject which I wish to 
bring before you, for your future 
consideration. The time cannot 
be far distant when you will have 
the power of society in your 
own hands. The question will 
then be, how will you use this 
power? Will you apply it for 
the benefit of a part, or allow it 
to be expended and be equally 
beneficial for all? Recollect 
that the higher classes are unac- 
quainted with any manual opera- 
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‘tions: they are totally ignorant 
of the means for supporting 
themselves. Will you, then, allow 
them to starve? (No, no.) 1 
trust that you will take along 
with you, as you advance, a 
correct knowledge of your na- 
ture, and discover that these 
petsons are as much the crea- 
tures of circumstances as your- 
selves are. (Applause.) It will 
not, therefore, my friends, be 
necessary, in any of your future 
proceedings, to injure a single 
individual. You will have no 
occasion to refer to particular 
classes, or sects, or parties, or 
wish to have any of their emo- 
luments. You have a power, 
when you begin, to create more 
new wealth than any rational 
being will desire to consume. 
(Applause.) Employ, therefvre, 
my friends, all the time you have 
to spare in acquiring real know- 
ledge ; and if you do acquire it, 
you must also acquire good 
habits, good dispositions, and 


good feelings, so that you will 


not have the slightest inclination 
{o injure any human being (Mr. 
Owen sat down amidst long and 
reiterated applause). 

The following Resolutions were 
unanimously passed :— 
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1. That the prolific source of 
the evils which afflict this country 
consists in the general want of the 
information amongst the mass of 
people, relative to what consti- 
tutes their rights and interests 
(and not in the limitation of 
means to render all happy) ; and 
this meeting is of opinion, that 
the only radical cure of these 
evils is to be found in the recog- 
nition of the principles and adop- 
tion of the practice of co-ope- 
ration.— Moved by Mr. G. Fos- 
kett; seconded by Mr. W. Lo- 
vett. 

2. That it is the duty of this 
association to call the attention 
of the working classes at least 
to these facts. That amongst 
the various plans afloat for the 
amelioration of their condition, 
Co-operative Trading Unions 
amongst themselves afford the 
only. prospect of any good being 
done for them. And that it is 
impossible even to secure justice 
to the working classes without-a 
system of mutual co-operation 
in the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth.— Moved by Mr. 
Millard ; seconded by Mr. Wigg, 
and supported by Mr. Owen. 





MR. OWEN’S 


Tury who know the wise and 
kind-hearted founder of the social 
system, will not be surprised at 
the activity of his benevolent 
spirit at the present moment. 
His exertions in the cause of 
humar happiness, and the rege- 
neration of society, which he 
has_ not confined to his own 
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country or to Europe, display 
the uplimitedness of his philan- 
thropy: while the great perso- 
ual sacrifices which have attended 
them demonstrate the sincerity 
of his views. 

Mr. Owen has presented to 
the British government an ex- 
position of a new arrangement 
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of social relations, by the adop- 
tion of which, the present evils, 
crimes, and miseries of men 
would be prevented. He has 
prepared : fifteen addresses to 
various orders and classes of 
men, which are appearing in the 
newspapers every other day, for 
the purpose of preparing men 
for the reception of such an ex- 


traordinary change in the con- | 


stitution of society, as the 
adoption of his plan would pro- 
duce. They are all written with 
his usual clearness, brevity, and 
force. We extract the following 
from one, addressed to the 
governments of Europe and Ame- 
rica. 

‘©The new scientific powers 
of production, which during the 
late revolutionary war of France 
made such a progress in Great 
Britain, as by their effects to 
astonish her allies, her enemies, 
and the world, have now taken 
deep root in the United States, 
and in many of the nations of 
Europe; and this new power, 
which no human efforts can‘now 
arrest in its continually increas- 
ing progress, is already sufhi- 
cient, or may be made supera- 
bundantly to supply the physical 


wants of the human race, how-. 


ever rapidly the population of 
the world may increase. 

‘¢ Such is already the domi- 
nion which science has acquired 
over the productions by which 
the physical wants of mankind 
are supplied. 

‘¢ It is unnecessary, therefore, 
that poverty, or the fear of it, 
should be longer numbered 


among the evils to which hu- 
manity is liable, except through 
the want of knowledge, and 
consequent misrule of those who 
govern. 


‘*The most ample means to 
secure permanent abundance for 
the population whom you go- 
vern, and whose happiness or 
misery depends upon your know- 
ledge or ignorance, are now at 
your disposal, and wait only for 
you to give them a right direc- 
tion. 

‘* In the words, then, of the se- 
cond memorial, to which I have 
already referred, it is strictly 
true that ‘ The period has arrived 
when the means are become ob- 
vious, by which, without vio- 
lence, fraud, or disorder of any 
kind, riches may be created in 
such abundance, and advantage- 
ously for all, that the wants and 
wishes of every human being, 
relative to real wealth, may be 
more than satisfied.’ 

‘* But the still more important 
knowledge has been acquired, 
and is now offered for your con- 
sideration, by means of which 
you would be enabled to remove, 
from among the people over 
whom you rule, and from their 
descendants to the latest poste- 
rity, the cause of all intellectual 
and moral evil ever experienced 
in human society. 

** The inhabitatts of the world 
have heretofore lived under the 
impression that the thoughts and 
the convictions of each indivi- 
dual were of his own formation ; 
and that they depended upon his 
will, which they supposed to be 
an independent part of his na- 
ture. They have, therefore, been 
angry, because of each other’s 
thoughts and convictions; and 
have, consequently, been, with- 
out exception, ignorantly cruel 
and unjust, individually and na- 
tionally. 

‘* The inhabitants of the world 
have also existed, to the present 











time, under the impression that 
each individual possessed a power, 
of his. own formation, to like or 
dislike things, and to love or hate 
persons at his pleasure. . 

‘« They have, therefore, been 
angry with each other when they 
did not like or dislike, and love 
or hate, according to the fanciful 
or arbitrary notions of indivi- 
duals or nations. 

«¢ Experience has now proved 
that these are impressions, avis- 
ing, not from facts, but from 
imaginary notions opposed to 
all: faets ; and. that hence alone 
has proceeded all the intellec- 
tual and moral eyil ;:or, in other 
words, all the irrationality which 
the world has ever known. 

‘* The cause of all the misery 
which has existed is thus before 
you; and you possess the most 
ample power to remove that 
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cause in this generation, without 


injury to yourselves, or-others. 

‘* Will you not, then, remove 
it, and thereby withdraw all the 
evil. and misery from among 
yourselves, and all those whose 
well-being and happiness are un- 
der your guidance and control ? 

‘** Will. you not unite among 
yourselves for your safety, and 
seriously deliberate what mea- 
sures may be the most bene- 
ficially adopted under the new 
circumstaces which have arisen, 
and the knowledge of which can 
be no longer. withheld from the 
general population of the world ? 

** Can all your present wealth 
and power procure a higher en- 
joyment than that. of becoming 
the active instruments of secur- 
ing the future happiness of the 
human race ? 

Robert Owen. 
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An edition of the whole fif- 
teen addresses of Mr. Owen, 
together with the exposition of 
his plan, as laid before the 
British government for their 
consideration, will appear in a 
few days. 


ee ee 


In the latter part of © the 


month will appear a volume 


of the Beauties of Percy 
-Bysshe Shelley; whose Poems 
abound in the most glowing de- 


—_,. 


scriptions of social perfection, 
and in the most persuasive .ap- 
peals to the finest feelings of the 
heart in favour of social equality, 
and a just division of the rights, 
duties, and enjoyments of life. 





In the next number of our 
Magazine, we shall publish the 
first of three parts of ‘‘the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Co-opera- 
tive Philosophy.” 





It is requested that information upon all subjects connected with Co-ope - 
ration, and al} Correspondence, will be sent (post free), addressed tothe - 


Editor, 4, York Street, Covent Garden. 


C/ WOOD AND SON, PRINTERS, POPPIN’s COURT, FLEET STREET. 
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time, under the impression that 
each individual possessed a power, 
of his own formation, to like or 
dislike things, and to love or hate 
persons at his pleasure. 

‘* They have, therefore, been 
angry with each other w hen they 
did not like or dislike, and love 
or hate, according to the fanciful 
or arbitrary notions of indivi- 
duals or nations. 

<¢ Experience has now proved 
that these are impressions, aris- 
ing, not from facts, but from 
imaginary notions opposed to 
all facts; and that hence alone 
has proceeded all the intellec- 
tual and moralevil; or, in other 
words, all the irrationality which 
the world has ever known. 

«¢ The cause of all the misery 
which has existed is thus before 
you; and you possess the most 
ample power to remove that 
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teen addresses of Mr. Owen, 
together with the exposition of 
his plan, as laid before the 
British government for their 
consideration, will appear in a 
few days. 





In the latter part of the 


month will appear a volume 
of the Beauties of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley; whose Poems 


abound in the most glowing de- 
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cause in this generation, without 
injury to yourselves, or others. 

‘© Will you not, then, remove 
it, and thereby withdraw all the 
evil and misery from among 
yourselves, and all those whose 
well-being and happiness are un- 
der your guidance and control ? 

‘* Will you not unite among 
yourselves for your safety, and 
seriously deliberate what mea- 
sures may be the most bene- 
ficially adopted under the new 
circumstaces which have arisen, 
and the knowledge of which ean 
be no longer withheld frem the 
general population of the world ? 

** Can all your present wealth 
and power procure a higher en- 
joyment than that of becoming 
the active instruments of secur- 
ing the future happiness of the 
human race ? 

Robert Owen. 
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scriptions of social perfection, 
and in the most persuasive ap- 
peals to the finest feelings of the 
heart in favour of social equality, 
and a just division of the rights, 
duties, and enjoyments of life. 





In the next number of our 
Magazine, we shall publish the 
first of three parts of ‘*the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Co-opera- 
tive Philosophy.” 
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ration, and all Correspondence, will be sent (post free), addressed to the 
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